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it may be considered as a gift or a charitable offering;
and, secondly, it may be looked on as a discharge
of an obligation legally and equitably imposed on
England to bear some share of the cost of the Afghan
war. If no such obligation really rests on England,
then this advance of 2,000,0001, without interest, is
a gratuitous sacrifice on the part of England on behalf
of India. It is scarcely necessary to remark that the
consequences involved in the grant of such a sub-
vention are most serious. The financial relations
between England and India are at once placed on
an entirely new footing. The Indian Government,
by the acceptance of such an eleemosynary loan,
virtually confess that the strain now put on the
finances of India is more than she can bear, and
that she is obliged to come to England for assistance.
Not only is it an admission of financial exhaustion,
but the granting of such assistance may produce a
most disastrous effect upon the future financial
administration of India. If the idea is once per-
mitted to spread that the Indian authorities, when-
ever they are pressed for money, can draw upon
the English Exchequer, every guarantee for economy
will be swept away, and an incalculable injury may
be inflicted both upon England and India.

It will, however, be probably said that the advance
of this 2,000,000?. is not intended in any way as a gift,